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VI. — THE LIBRARY. 

p ^a cr$s ~y HE problem which is put before the planner 
of a library, however modest, is a compli- 
cated one. The room is to be used not 
only to store books in, but also to read 
them in and generally to do one's writing 
or other work in. Except in very rare cases, it is a 
mere piece of affectation to have a " study" or a 
" cabinet de travail " apart from the library. If one 
has but few books, the room may be more of a study 
than a library ; if many, it may 
be more of a library than a 
study ; but in either case it 
will be something of both. 
The first thing to be attended 
to, for both ends, is the light. 
To read or write by, it should 
be concentrated on your table, 
on the books, portfolios, prints 
and papers which* cover it, 
leaving all other objects com- 
paratively in the shade so that 
they may not distract your at- 
tention. M. Havard, who gives 
this advice, remarks that it is, 
in general, easy to follow it. 
Ninety times in a hundred the 
workmen who fit up your room 
will, if left to themselves, so 
arrange the blinds and curtains 
that the light will fall mainly 
in the middle of the room. It is 
only necessary that you should 
be able by drawing closer 
the curtains — thick, heavy and 
opaque they should be — to in- 
tensify this effect. Then, your 
table, being naturally placed 
in the middle of the floor, will 
get the full benefit of all the 
light. As the room, in these 
days, will almost certainly be 
a small one (for the multipli- 
cation of great public libraries 
has made great private ones 
unnecessary), the books, pict- 
ures, and other objects around 
will all be at an equal distance 
from you and about equally 
visible ; an excellent thing be- 
cause it prevents your attention 
being drawn too much in 
anyone direction. Your chair 
should be placed with its back 
to the window, and the light 
should fall, as much as possi- 
ble, from left to right, so that 
you need not cast your shadow 
upon the book or paper that 
you are using. A position still 
better, says M. Havard, par- 
ticularly in summer and when 
the room has two windows, is 
to put the table opposite the 
wall between them, and so that 
your chair may be between it 
and the wall. 

Still, notwithstanding the advantages of what I will 
call M. Havard 's system of lighting, there are some 
serious objections to it, if it is to be considered as a 
permanent arrangement. One is that there is nothing 
more wearisome than to have the sight confine^ to 
some three or four square feet of space. For this 
reason I would prefer, instead of M. Havard's close- 
drawn curtains, to follow the advice of Naude, who 
would like the library to be situated, if possible, 
between a big courtyard and a fine garden, where it 
might enjoy plenty of light, extensive and agreeable 



prospects, and pure air, without infection ot any sort. 
Another reason in favor of plenty of light, and diffus- 
ed light at that, is that it is impossible without it to 
keep a library in proper order. Darkness favors the 
accumulation of dust, and it also favors insects. 
Nevertheless, there will likely be times when one will 
want to concentrate his attention upon his book, and 
it will then be a help to be able to concentrate the 
light upon it also. By means of Venetian blinds and 
curtains hung in the modern fashion, all requirements 
can be met, and you may at will shut yourself "in to 
study, or turn from your table to look out upon the 
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book of nature, provided it is there to be looked at. 
If there is nothing but walls and chimney-tops out- 
side, then a window of pale tints of stained glass or 
of white cathedral glass leaded in a proper pattern, 
will answer better than blinds of any sort to secure 
seclusion and plenty of light at once. 

The matter of exposure and situation is important. 
All authorities, from Vitruvius down, agree that you 
should get the morning sun, it being the wholesomest 
for both the books and their proprietor. All are as 
one in recommending that the library should be in 
one of the upper stories, but in our usual way of 



building, the first floor being elevated considerably 
above the ground, this is not so necessary. Every 
precaution should be taken to avoid moisture, which, 
even when absorbed only a little by the paper, may 
spoil the book by wrinkling the pages, and which, if 
considerable and long continued, will destroy the 
bindings too. It is just as essential, though, to see 
that the sunlight does not fall right on the books as it 
is to avoid the neighborhood of damp walls or of a 
water-tank. If the bookcases are well made, of 
seasoned wood and kept at a little distance from the 
wall, the evil effects of moisture need hardly be feared 
in a well-aired room at any 
season ; but if you would make 
assurance doubly sure, you 
may, accordingtoM. Rouveyre, 
who ought to know, free your- 
self from all fear by treating 
/ the wall with two or three coats 

of boiled oil. It is best, in ad- 
dition, to choose your time for 
airing the room and the cases 
when the atmosphere is not 
charged with moisture. 

One more consideration is to 
be noted in determining the 
situation of the room : if it is 
not removed from noise it can 
hardly be available for work or 
study. Beside this, every cause 
of noise is at the same time a 
cause of dust, the vibrations 
that bring the sound to our ears 
being a main cause of that 
wearing down of the surfaces 
of solids which forms dust. 
This furnishes one reason the 
more for choosing an upper- 
story room for the library, if it 
cannot be under its own roof 
in a building to itself. 

The taste of the day runs to 
low bookcases. There is much 
to be said for them, but much, 
too, to be said against them. 
They are handy — for a lazy 
person. The top can be used 
as a table or as a shelf on which 
to display bric-a-brac on a level 
with the eye, which is so much 
the better for the bric-a-brac, 
but so much the worse for the 
books. A better way is to have 
your cases in two tiers ; the 
lower for heavy volumes, port- 
folios of prints, pamphlets and 
newspapers ; the upper, much 
, shallower, for smaller books. 

There will then be a wide shelf 
at the height of the lower set of 
cases which should answer just 
as well as if you had the whole 
depth in to the wall ; and your 
better and more useful books 
will be out of the way of many 
accidents. The upper cases 
need not be too high. You 
should be able to reach down 
a book from the topmost shell without standing on 
tip-toe. If books accumulate on your hands to the 
extent that they cannot all be accommodated in a 
medium-sized room under this rule, you had better 
make a selection and send some of them to the hos- 
pitals. You will get more good of the rest. 

The cases should be of some hard wood— mahogany, 
cedar, rosewood or well-seasoned oak. Such woods 
are little liable to be pierced by insects, and they are 
less affected by moisture than softer ones. If the 
latter must be used, the cases— all parts of them — 
should be either painted or treated with oil several 
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times. In addition it is necessary to line with Russia of each shelf, and if stamped with gilded arabesques, ence should be on open shelves ; those of a higher 
leather or with chamois the shelves on which the more or fastened with ornamental nails, it will look quite grade should occupy glass armoires in the upper row 
valuable books are disposed, not only as a further decorative. . of cases ; editions de luxe should be kept under lock 
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SUGGESTION FOR A BOOKCASE. 

THIS DP.S.GN ,S KKOM A CAKVKD OAKKS BALUSTRADE, FRENCH WOKK OP THB SIXTEENTH CENTURY. WITH SUCHT MOU.K.C.T.OH .T WILL SSKVK AO M1 KA, 5 LV FOR A BOOKCASE FRONT. THE 

SHELL PATTERN FILLING THE ARCHES MAY BE ADVANTAGEOUSLY OMITTED. 

SU^Sl^'A^^rj^ 4 "" ^rf^^not^ss doors or no glass doors and key in cupboards with solid wooden door, 
on the edges ot the books. A little leather innge, pro- seems to the writer to be not very difficult of solution. Bulky illustrated works on architecture costumes and 
tecting against dust, should be fastened to the front All common books needed for constant use or refer- the like, which from their size ^Tbe placed in the 
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lower tier, need this protection all the more on that 
account. By this plan a good deal of variety will be 
given to the cases, which should be managed so as to 
improve the appearance of the room. The upper tier 
will contain open shelves, closed cupboards and cases 
with glass doors, through which the books are visi- 
ble ; in the lower, cupboards or lockers alternate with 
the open shelving for newspapers and portfolios. 
With the variety that is to be had in the colors and 
styles of the bindings and this change from glass to 
carved or finely grained wood, and from that to open 
or curtained shelving, the library should not be a dull- 



lection than to hang it on a blank space of the wall or 
give it one of the glass armoires. Indeed, if a man 
were, of set purpose, to try to exclude all ornament 
from his library, he would find it a difficult matter. 

But the room should undoubtedly have a physiog- 
nomy of its own, as should every room that has a dis- 
linct use. It should look quiet, retired, extremely 
neat, and a trifle grave. The contemporary library 
or study does, as a rule, look all this quite as much as 
the great old ones such as are still to be seen in many 
European mansions of the first class. But while the 
old library, if rather chilly and pedantic-looking, was 



liberally strewed around can redeem it from the re- 
proach of conventionality. Much better is Mr. 
Bunce's slight sketch in " My House" of a modern 
library, though he leans, perhaps, a little too much 
the other way. Any room will do for girls to read 
novels in ; it is not necessary to have a library for 
that use ; and, though neither the novels nor the girls 
need be banished from its precincts, it should be pos- 
sible for one to do serious work or study in the room 
set apart for the purpose. 

There is a kind of cheerful gravity and a freedom, 
and even a wildness, which does not over-pass lawful 
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looking room, even if nothing is done in it directly for 
the sake of appearance. 

But, of course, something will be done to ornament 
and set off the place. The ceiling and the walls above 
the cases call for treatment, and the tops of the cases, 
especially it they are of different heights, offer a mag- 
nificent chance for disposing of large and effective art 
objects, whether Chinese or Japanese vases or copies 
of antique busts. The room may be partly used as a 
museum ; for if a man collects prints, or coins, or 
minerals, here is obviously the place to keep them, 
and there is usually no better way of disposing a col- 



at any rate stately, the modern book-room, always 
comfortable enough and to spare, has generally, like 
so many other modern things, a stamped-out mechani- 
cal look which is killing to the imagination, and which 
tends to check impulse and to destroy every faculty of 
the soul which cannot be brought under strict rule 
and measure. The room described in the first pages 
of that much-talked-about novel, "The Bread-Win- 
ners, " is a model one of this kind. The French 
clock, the very first thing mentioned, is a type of the 
whole affair, and not even the Japanese pottery and 
the Barbedienne bronzes which the author has so 



bounds, which are very seldom to be found exempli- 
fied in anything modern. When they are, the thing 
is almost sure to be a survival from Greek or Roman 
times. These are qualities which ought to shine in 
the proportions and ornament of the library, and for 
that reason I think it well to be guided by classic pre- 
cedent as much as possible in regard to the form and 
decoration of the room. I do not mean by this that 
we should attempt to reproduce a Roman library ; 
that would be nonsensical, for their books were not 
like our books. But, as the early Christians found it 
possible to convert the Roman market-house, or Basil- 
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ica into the Christian Church, so we may find in some 
other kind of building a fair model for our library. 
That is what has been done by a distinguished New 
York architect, who has planned the only beautiful 
private library that the writer knows of on the model 

of one of the small 
chapels of the cata- 
combs. The library in 
question is a small 
room about sixteen by 
twenty-four feet. It has 
a vaulted ceiling paint- 
ed by hand with scrolls 
of vine branches and 
foliage in green and 
gold. The walls above 
the bookcases are of a 
warm brownish tone, 
with pictures in fresco 
introduced wherever 
the varying line of the 
tops of the cases leaves ' 
room. These book- 
cases stand only to the 
right andleft. The end 
of the room is occupied 
by a beautiful window 
of cathedral glass (the outlook being on a brick wall 
at a distance of a few feet). At the right hand is the 
mantelpiece, and opposite it is the principal bookcase. 
Elsewhere the cases are, for the most part, low. It 
were useless to attempt to give a detailed description 
of the room, and even an engraving 
could not possibly do it justice, as 
its beauty is mainly architectural. 
But what 1 wish especially to point 
out is that its character of simple 
grace and easy, natural propriety, 
due to its author's studies of the an- 
tique, comports with the uses of a 
modern library better than any other 
that can be imagined. One can 
neither be cross nor bored nor feel 
blue in it any more than if he were 
enjoying himself in a grape-arbor 
with a book on a line sunny day. 
And though no one would feel con- ; 
strained, no one would talk nonsense 
there, or move about too quickly, or 
make a noise. 

It need not cost so much as may 
be imagined to secure to any room 
a similar expression of quiet cheer- 
fulness. The vaulted and painted 
ceiling, which is the essential feature 
of the room just described, must 
have cost about §2000, but it is not 
absolutely necessary to have a ceiling 
of that sort. In fact, the matter will 
depend much more on what you have 
not than on what you have. If your 
bookcases are well proportioned, 
agreeably varied in size and charac- , 
ter, and fitted to the room, nothing 
more will be absolutely required. It 
will pay to have them specially de- 
signed by a person of taste even if 
they must be of plain pine, without 
so much as a chamfered edge or an 
incised line by way of ornament. 
On them you may have a few plaster 
casts or bits of inexpensive pottery, 
and on the wall and, perhaps, the 
ceiling, a few photographs from great 
paintings enlarged from smaller ones 
to the proper size by solar printing. 
These had better be on canvas, be- 
cause it is more enduring, and of 
pleasanter texture than ordinary 
paper ; and they should not be glazed 
nor varnished, but should be held in 
place by wooden mouldings arranged 
so as to continue the lines of the cases 
and give an appearance of construc- 
tion to the room. The spaces of wall and ceiling left un- 
covered should be tinted to suit the. color of the wood- 
work. With a stained floor, a common table and chairs, 
and a wooden mantel to correspond, it need not cost 
more than $200 to fit up such a room. If the bindings 



of the books are well chosen, they will introduce color 
enough into it ; but a few bits of porcelain, or fa'ience, 
and silken curtains will be a help. No woollen stuff 
of any sort should be used for any purpose in a li- 
brary, because it is sure to attract moths and to gather 
dust. Wall-paper should also be avoided because the 
paste with which it is applied generates the particu- 
lar kind of mite which, next to the black bookworm, 
is the most destructive enemy of books. If you can 
get the proper person to design and carry out your 
room in the manner proposed above, you need not 
envy Mr. Vanderbilt his magnificent library with its 
rosewood fittings inlaid with ivory and pearl, though 
such things are worth having if a man can afford 
them. Roger Riordan. 



with its not infrequent travellers, a little bay which 
the road skirted, and which was always more or less 
alive with boats and fishing craft, and beyond, over a 
spit of land, the blue or white or gray expanse, ac- 
cording to the weather, of the full Atlantic. 
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For some reason more or less reasonable, the li- 
brary in houses where things are done " in style" is 
usually a sombre room furnished with heavy chairs, a 
heavy table, and a monumental mantelpiece where 
"artistic" candelabra at either side listen with-heart- 
less indifference to the wheezing of a portly clock in 
the middle. Over the mantel there is either a mirror 
with a broad, unthinking face, or else the portrait of 
the owner of the house, painted by an Academician, 
irreproachably dressed in the studio clothes in which 
the artist dresses all his " gentlemen," and looking 
as if he said, " Books, for, you, if you like, but the 
tape and the ' ticker ' for me!" 

My own earliest recollection of a library is of a 
bright and cheerful room at the very top of a house in 
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the country by the sea. It was the quietest, and per- 
haps the pleasantest room in the house, and I am sure 
it loses nothing in my memory by its cheerfulness, or 
from the fact that when I raised my eyes from my 
book I looked out upon the triple prospect of the road 



A GROLIER CORNERPIECE. 

The room was somewhat longer than it was wide ; 
two windows at one end looked out upon the prospect 
I have hinted at, while a window at the side permitted 
the proceedings in the village street to be surveyed far 
along its sandy length. The room was thus brought 
into direct relations with nature and 
the world of men, and the young 
reader was saved from too monas- 
tic an interpretation of his authors 
in his solitude by the silent commen- 
tary of both worlds on what he was 
reading. 

On the third side of the room were 
the door by which the roojn was en- 
tered and the fireplace, and along the 
remaining side were ranged the books 
in a long case with closets beneath, 
in which pamphlets were kept; the 
whole structure reaching to the ceil- 
ing. I have observedthat in English 
novels in which, as a rule, "the li- 
brary" plays a -considerable part, . 
that room is often -spoken of as "lof- 
ty." But this room in which 1 passed 
the happiest hours of my boyhood 
was so low that I could reach the 
books on the highest shelf by stand- 
ing on tip-toe. Nor can I see why 
it needed to be higher. No one who 
really loves his books and uses them, 
wants to have them where he cannot 
get at them without the aid of a chair 
or steps. As a rule, house libraries 
contain too many books, and a yearly 
weeding-out might be profitable in 
nine cases out of ten. At all events 
I would make a distinction between 
the English book-room and the con- 
ventional library ; theformer suggests 
merely a place where, for greater 
convenience and for more ease in 
their enjoyment, the books of the 
family are kept — it does not shut out 
the idea of other employment. But 
the word " library" is a more formal 
title, and in reality conveys an idea 
of a very different apartment from the 
simple chamber I am describing. 

The room was certainly not more 
than eight feet high, and on three 
sides the wall was wainscoted for 
about three feet from the floor with 
panelled work of the kind common 
enough in that early time, and 
which added much to the comfort- 
able look of - the apartment. The 
wall-space above this wainscot was 
covered with paper, but little of this was seen, for all 
around the room were hung copperplates after Le 
Brun's paintings of the battles of Alexander, which, 
as the reader will remember, decorate one of the 
rooms in the Louvre, called from this fact the Salle Le 
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Brun. These prints had been brought from Paris by 
the owner of the house, framed and glazed as I saw 
them, the frames those narrow, black mouldings with 
gilded " pearls" in the cove which belonged to the 
time, and which went so well with the prints and even 
tne pictures, these latter chiefly family portraits, 
which they inclosed. These prints, which I have not 
seen for many a day, were, as I remember them, 
strong and telling in their effect, vigorously en- 
graved, and, as it happened, their shape exactly fitted 
them tor the spaces, wider than they were high, that 
they had to fill. Each scene represented was com- 
plete in its own frame, but in some cases two of the 
copperplates pasted together sufficed for a scene, 
while others required three, or even four. And as 
some of the wall-spaces were 
longer than others, they were 
all fitted to their mind with 
the frames, and an effect almost 
like that of tapestry was un- 
consciously obtained. 

If I have spoken at length of 
these prints it has been partly 
because I wished to recommend 
that the adaptation of pictures 
in shape to the shape of the 
wall-space they are to fill should 
be more thought of than it is in 
dressing our rooms. It is often 
more effective to hang one long 
frame, if we can get it, on a 
long wall-space than to hang 
three frames making up the 
same length on the same space. 
But long-shaped prints are not 
common, and certainly the time 
for sucrf rich and stirring prints 
as these copperplates after Le 
Brun has long gone by, and 
for the most part the best we 
can do is to put several prints 
or photographs of the same 
character and effect into one 
frame, divided, if necessary, by 
mullions, and so secure the 
general appearance of length 
that is desired. In the case of 
the room I am describing the 
effect of lowness and cosiness 
that made so much of its charm 
was greatly produced by the 
accent given by these long 
prints in their narrow black 
frames. 

The books, as I have said, 
were placed in cases that filled 
the whole of the side of the 
room opposite the two windows 
that opened toward the bay 
and the ocean. They were, 
therefore, in full light, and they 
gave an air of solidity to their 
quarter of the room, and met 
you as you came in at the door 
with a full-faced welcome. The 
long case was divided into three 
parts, each closed by two glazed 
doors, an arrangement of which 
I could not approve ; I liked to 
get at the books without the 
. trouble of opening those un- 
wieldy doors. But, once open- 
ed, the books were easily acces- • 

sible, and could all be reached without climbing. This 
is not the place to tell how it happened, but it was the 
fact that two-thirds of these books, which were in 
French, had come along with the prints and with 
much of the furniture and other prints and pictures in 
the house from Paris, and were a small part of the 
plunder of the chateaux and hotels of the Revolution ; 
my grandfather, to whom they belonged, having 
bought nearly all the books on the streets, where 
they were piled up with a label stuck on each heap 
stating the price. Curious contents of a house in 
a remote fishing village in New England, and an 
odd way the good-natured fates took to influence the 
life and education of a New England boy. For 
here were not only the so-called classics, Corneille 
and Racine, La Harpe and Boileau, but Moliere 



and Rousseau and Voltaire. Here, too, were Swift 
and Sterne and Fielding, and a book long since for- 
gotten that made an indelible impression, " The 
Political Justice of Godwin," a book that must have 
had a powerful influence in its time, if only it could 
be traced — but it seems long since to have spent its 
fire. 

However it may be, I have never since seen a book- 
room or library that so filled my notion of what such 
a room should be as this one in the old house at 
Gloucester. It may have been the associations of the 
room with France, and with her ever-glorious Revo- 
lution ; it may have been the situation of the room, or 
the heroic prints, or something in the expression of the 
chamber, with its low ceiling and its fireplace, where, 



in summer the view from the window, the stillness, 
the seclusion, the faint hum of human life that came 
from the distant village— all blend together in 
memory's picture of the ideal library. ' C. C. 
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in weather that needed it, "I by the living coal did 
sit, and glowed, like it." ;' 

But, for whatever reasons, I loved the room and, 
remembering it, I can see no reason why a book-room 
should riot' be as cheerful as any room in the house, 
or why the books should make it so formidable-as is 
commonly seen. I suppose there were, in all, not 
more than five or six hundred volumes in this library 
I have been describing, but there were enough to last 
a lifetime. And I may add, by the way, that all these 
books were handsome copies, in good bindings, and 
easy and delightful to read. Perhaps what, after all, 
made the charm of the place was that, while there 
was so much to be enjoyed there, there was not too 
much (outside the bookcase) to prevent it being all 
enjoyed. The prints, the fire in autumn and winter, 



11 Ah ! mon habit que je vous remercie ! 
Que je value hier, grace a votre valeur !" 

How many worthless volumes that had the good 
fortune years ago to be bound by Le Gascon or.Pade- 
loup, may thank their rich coats, like the valet in the 
French play, when they find 
themselves daintily housed on 
the shelves of some rich book- 
lover on the morrow. of the sale 
of some great collection like 
the Sunderland or the Didot 
library ! In that admiration of 
the arts of the past and that 
passionate and loving research 
of the masterworks of vanished 
hands which will be reckoned 
among the notable and honor- 
able characteristics of the men 
of the nineteenth century, the 
art of book-binding has ob- 
tained a large share of atten- 
tion. The old masters who ex- 
celled in fashioning and tool- 
ing book-covers, the Italian 
and Lyonese artist of the six- 
teenth century who worked for 
Maioli, Grolier, Canevari, for 
the Medicis, for the d'Estes, 
for the Delia Rovere, for Fran- 
cis I., of France, for Diane de 
Poitiers, and other illustrious 
bibliophiles, artists like Le Gas- 
con, Clovis Eve, Ruette, the 
binder of Kings Louis XIII. 
and XIV., Duseuil, Boyet, 
Padeloup, Derome — each and 
all have their admirers, who 
profess for their works a 
" culte" such as others profess 
for those of the primitive Ital- 
ian masters, for the flowery 
visions of Botticelli or for the 
exquisite pottery of Delia Rob- 
bia. Nor, any more than the 
lovers of painting and pottery, 
have the lovers of book-binding 
to limit their admiration to the 
works of the Dast. The art of 
book-binding has had its Re- 
naissance, and while acknowl- 
I edging respectfully, as all dec- 

orative artists must, their in- 
debtedness to the master de- 
signers of preceding centuries, 
the book-binders of the present 
day can make bold to show 
work which, from an artistic 
point of view, often rivals the 
work of the artists of the past, 
and which, in material execu- 
tion, is generally far superior. 
The modern bookbinder has 
become an artist like the paint- 
er, the architect, and the musician, and those who 
excel in their art have pupils, a studio, a manner of 
their own. They have their secrets, and their sig- 
nature is paid for in gold like that of the painters a la 
mode, and like the painters they have their jealousies, 
their rivalries, their vogue and their decadence. At 
one time the English binders are all the rage, and at 
another the French. At the end of the last century 
and at the beginning of the present the English were 
acknowledged to be the first binders of the world, and 
the great names are those of Charles Lewis, Faulkner, 
Charles and John Hering, Roger Payne, Clarke, 
Mead, Baumgarten. Then the French come to the 
front with Bozerian, Thouvenin, Simier, Purgold, and 
continue progressing with Cape*, Trautz-Bauzonnet, 
Niedree, Belz, Duru and others of lesser fame. In 



